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UNION A PLAGUE, 


&c. 


THE Feople of Ireland are, in general, ſo averſe 

to a} Union with Great Britain, that an argu- 
mentative advocate for this meaſure does not ap- 
pear to many in the moſt favourable light; other 
motives than conviction are ſuppoſed to influence 
his mind. It is not my wiſh to ſcrutinize the mo- 
tives of the Author of a Memoire on the projected 
Union. I will allow him for my part all the ad- 
vantage that accompany candour and diſintereſted- 
neſs. I will ſuppoſe this Memoire to be the off- 
ſpring of an honourable reflecting mind, not the 
effuſion of theatrical genius, accommodating itſelf 
to the will and directions of the manager, and it is 
with a degree of pleaſure I make this ſuppoſition ; 
I am warranted in ſo doing, by the excellence of 
the writer's private Dy Es for which I eſteem 
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him as much as I admire his abilities. It is not 
reſpectable however to diſplay a redundancy of ta- 
lents at the expence of our country's dear and 1n- 
valuable rights ; but it is praiſeworthy to make even 
a feeble exertion to protect our country and its pri- 
vileges. This is my beſt apology. The importance 
of the queſtion to my country urges me to venture 
on the bold taſk of anſwering arguments uſhered 
forth with all the advantages an experienced writer of 
celebrity muſt poſſeſs. I do not preſume to cope with 
him in elegance of yle, or beauty of metaphor ; I 
am inexperienced in the art of writing, and there- 
fore it would be folly for me to expect any literary 

fame by this production; I can expect no ſuch 
thing; all I intend is to contribute my mite to my 
country's welfare, by refuting the ſophiſtry, and 
detecting the fallacy of all reaſoning that ſeems to 
inſinuate the propriety of ſurrendering our inde- 
pendence. Indeed a plain ſimple ſtyle is beſt a- 
dapted to a ſubject of this nature; every indivi- 
dual in the nation is intereſted in it; their neareſt 
and deareſt intereſts are concerned. Were there- 
fore poſſeſſed of the pathos of Mr. Fox, or the 
rhetoric of Mr. Pitt, I ſhould in wiſdom and ho- 
neſty reject both on this occaſion. Where the in- 
tereſt is univerſal, the diſcuſſion ſhould be univer- 
ſal, and therefore adapted to every capacity. The 
Author of the Memoire himſelf was fully aware of 
this when he wrote; his ſtyle is not ſo lofty and 
ſublime as uſual; policy has induced him to lower 
a tew notes, that he may be more in uniſon with 
the public ear. The unenlightened mind, expect- 
ing that this familiarity of ſtyle which the Author 
condeſcends to adopt, is the forerunner of candour 
and frankneſs, is inveigled into an aſſent to many 
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propoſitions almoſt againſt his will. It is my ob- 
ject to prevent this calamity, by refuting Mr. 
M*cKenna's arguments for an Union; and I hope to 


prove ſatisfactorily, that an Union would not be 


uſeful to Ireland ; and further, that the diſcuſſion 


of it is inadnu ſibie at all events. 
Let us conſider but for a moment, we muſt 
clcarly ſee the folly of two independent nations at- 


tempting to diſcuſs a treaty, by which one of them 
ſurrenders her independence to the other. This 
ſhould not be called a treaty, it ill deſerves the 
name; call it rather an impoſition. If ever the 
treaty of an Union is carried into effect, believe me 


both nations will not agree on the terms. The ſur- 
rendering party will not yield its conſent to the loſs 
of its legillature, to the loſs of its independence. 
Depend upon it, ſomething beſides the con viction 
of its utility will urge the adoption of this fatal 
meaſure, ſt 

Union has been always a favourite object with 


Great Britain, hut a nauſeous pill to Irelaud, from 
which ſhe turned aſide when even mention was 
made of it, Whence this diſguſt, this loathing, 


this univerſal deteſtation of a reprobated meaſure? 


From a conviction that it is a meaſure that will be 


big with miſchief and calamity 10 Ireland. Why 


Great Britain ſo peculiarly | attached. to the Nob | 
of an Union? Has ſhe from time to time immemo- 


rial looked with an impartial eye on Ireland, and 
unceaſingly urged every or any meaſure that might 
promote the intereſt of Ireland ? Or has ſhe not 
conſidered every beneficial meaſure granted her tf- 


ter as a diminution of her own capital? Look then 


with a jealous eye, my countrymen, on this ſuper- 
annuated project of an Union; it is the deformed 


t may not be unwiſe to obſerve, that an 


— 
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offspring of Britiſh ambition. This decrepid unna- 
natural child has a claim on the Britiſh miniſter, 
and behold the time when the claim is renewed ; 


in the Memoire it is ſaid, Our diſſenſions and our 
„ calamities have called forth the project of a new, 


<« and it is hoped, a final arrangement in the poli- 
« tics of this iſland;“ that is, the old project is re- 


vived when we are divided and opprefled with ca- 


lamity. What a fine time for diſcuſhon, for ſober 
temperate diſcuthon, which is recommended by 
the Author of Arguments FoR and AGainsT an 
UN10N. contidered. When an advantage is thus 
taken of our diſtreſſed fituation, in what light ſhall 
we view an offer of this kind ? In our ſober ſenſes 


we would look on it with horror; we would fly 


from it as from an hideous monſter; and now that 
we are intoxicated with miſery and diſſenſion, we 


are invited to a ſober diſcuſſion of this ſcemingly 


| leſs monſtrous ſubject. 


He muſt be a great prophet that can ſay this ar- 
rangement will be final as to our diſſenſions and ca- 


lamities. Is it not poſſible that the introduction of 


this once hateful meaſure may increaſe our diſſen- 
ſions and calamities? It is not impoſſible but this 
very Union may work a contrary way, and produce 


a ſeparation, a calamity to be dreaded by Great 
Britain as well as Ireland. We have ſometimes 
heard of one diſorder being baniſhed by another; 
may not the deteſtation of an Union baniſh the 


rage of political and even religious animoſity ?_ 


Though the latter is not now, thank God, very 
rancorous, at leaſt univerſally fo, as in the days of 
ignorance, 1 am happy enough to ſce bigotry ſa 


weak and feeble as to be obliged ſometimes to ride 


on the backs of politics and lelf-interefſt. She has 


i 


{ 


. 


loſt much of ber poiſonous vigour, and is in need 


of other aſſiſtance to perpetrate horrid deeds. May 
ſhe grow weaker day by day, nay, hour by hour, 
until my fair country will have to rejoice at her 
death, and be no more torn by religious animoſity, 
or rather beſotted ignorance. Expecting to be 
pardoued this digreſſion, I ſay one madneſs ma 


_ expel another, Catholic and Proteſtant may lay aſide 


their diſlenfions, their helliſh feuds, and become 
Iriſhmen ; then the miniſter would find that he in- 


troduced a final arrangement of politics that would 


not be very pleating to him. 
When I conſider the improved ſtate of the mind, 
can I ſuppoſe that in the eighteenth century bigotry 
alone has led on to murder and maſſacre ? Not a 
country in Europe is now carrying on a religious 
war; we do not hear of any under the ſun; the 
folly of cruſades does not now exiſt; Turks and 
Chriſtians are in alliance, and ſhall Chriſtians them- 


lelves be at war for a little variance in their tenets, 


depending on a tnouland various accidents? No. 
Political agitators flirred up the embers of expiring 


_ diſcord, and made a handle of religion; it has 


been made a handle of in former days, by a more 
cunning people than we are. Read the words of 


| Archbiſhop Boulter, in his Letters on Woods's 


Halfpence——*< But the worſt of this is, that it 


* tends to unite Proteſtant with Papiſt ; and when- 


„ ever that happens, good-bye to the Engliſn in- 
< tereſt in Ireland for ever.” If bigotry and reli- 
gious animoſity has been formerly ſent us from a- 
broad; if they have continued to be imported from 


our fiſter kingdom, I will not conceive them to be 


the natural growth of this country. No Let us 
revolve the hiſtory of a few centuries back, wg 
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will diſcover the horrible motives for religious war-. 
Fare to be always foreign to religion itſelf ; nor will 
they be found leſs ſo, becauſe they were often var- 
niſhed with the ſolemn hypocriſy of the pretended 
miniſters of God, and ſometimes preached from the 
pulpit. It is contrary to reaſon and revelation that 
ſuch motives can be good, can be godly; they 
muſt neceſſarily be wicked and ungodly. When I 
ſee the faith of Chriſt maintained by arms, I begin 
to ſtagger in my belief; the religion of Chriſt is 
not of this world. Reflecting on this, we might 
be induced to fling back in the importer's face this 
apple of diſcord, this barbarous importation, this. 
ſectarian animofity. | 5 
| Yes, dear countrymen, it is not deep. rooted 
now; if ever it did take root, it was the barren- 
neſs of the land that permitted its vegetation. We 
were ourſelves ſomewhat uncivilized, but when 
cultivation began to creep into the mind, it ſpurn- 
ed at the folly and wickedneſs of religious animoſi- 
ty; the now fertilized ſoil became too valuable to 
the owner not to baniſh ſuch a noxious poiſonous 
weed; and if it rears its head now and then, it 
muſt be in uncultivated ſoil, or it muſt have been 
tranſplanted: from the hot-beds of artifice, crime, 
and luxury: it is drooping, it ſeems inclined to de- 
cay; no wonder; this land is not its genial bed. 
Put your hands to it, and you will eaſily extirpate 
this baneful root, ſpringing from the ſeeds of am- 
bitious politics and perverted religion. Be but ſe- 
rious, be honeſt, be truly religious, do by others as 
you would wiſh them to do by you, follow this golden 
rule of the Law of Nature, in which the unciviliz- 
ed ſavage Indian, who knows nothing of Chriſtia- 

nity, excels us Chriſtians of every lect; this path 


” 


will guide us into the. peaceful grotto of love and 
charity; this will heal our difjenhons more effectu- 
ally than an Union. After an Union, there will 
be an intereſt in keeping alive religious animoſity 
as before. But what do I ſay? The preſent animo- 
ſity is political, not religious; there are a few bi- 
gots, but they are few on all ſides, who in times of 
commotion are ready to vent the poiſon they have 
diſtilled from ignorance. All parties agree, that if 
an Union can poihbly ſerve Ireland, it cannot be 
uſeful 'till after a ſeries of years; but during theſe 
very ycars, we will be relapſing into that igno 
rance from which we are now making our eſcape. 
This is very caſily conceived ; cur fear of govern- 
ment will be removed; there will be no encou— 
ragement for the fine arts and ſciences ; there will 
be no encouragement for ic hools ; 


Sablatis ſtudiorum præmiis, etiam ſtudia peritura. Tacitus, 


Deſtroy the rewards, and you'll deſtroy learning. 


The poorer ſort muſt go to buſineſs to earn taxes 
for Britiſh folly, Britiſn pride, and Briiſh aggran- 
dizement; the genteeler fort muſt go to England, 
to court popularity, by being efucaice there, IS 
this the means of curivg our calauuitics and diſffen- 
fons? Will not wretched tgreraice plunge us a- 
gain into that abyls ot. bigotry WC arc cmerging 
trom ? 

This cannot be a final arrangement of the poli- 
tics of this iſland, which will icave us in a ſtaie of 
ignorance increaling with time; it cannot be a 
wile, a good arrangement. we will fuuriſh in 
trade and decline in knowledge ! is this poffible? 
if fo, I will not envy that nation her tiade, who 
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is deprived of knowledge, or the means of acquir- 
ing it. 1 „ 
That an Union cannot be uſeful to Ireland is ſo 
manifeſt to every diuntereſted Iriſhman, I am not 
aſtoniſhed to diſcove1 great art in managing the 
metaphyſical arguments in the four firſt pages of the 
Memoire ; they will require attention, and muſt be 
examined carefully. This ſecond period is very 
ingenious; though beautiful, I will difle& it. © It 
is propoſed to augment the energy of the em- 
een the expence of Irelang, by 
* fimplifying its cornſtuuaon.” Muſt the couſtitu- 
tion of Ireland be deſtroyed to ſimplify the conſti- 
tution of the empire? It is uncommon ſophiſtry to 
ſimplify the whole by deſtroying a part, the legiſla- 
ture of Ireland, the moſt material part of the (on- 
ſtitution of any country. Ihis part is the eſſence 
of the conſtitution. Jo cut off a man's head to 
ſimplify bis conſtitution, would be a ſurgical ope- 
ra tion, but a mad one; to cut off the e 
and thereby ſimplify the conſtitution of Ireland, 
would be a political operation, which will argue 
either inſanity, or wreiched abandoned depravity 
in the operator. Subtract (ſays the learned gen- 
tleman) a part of the conſtiiution from the whole, 
another part will remain which is better, I mean 
more {imple than the whole. If by any accident 
this gentleman received a purſe of money from the 
Treaſury, or elſewhere, of various denominations 
of coin, would he be out reaſoned thus by any ſhrewd 
logician; give me the gold which 1s in your purle, 
by tak ing this part from the whole, the remainder 
will be more /iizp/e, or the purſe will be more ſim— 
plihed. No; the gentleman is not a ſimpleton; he 
would not yield to ſuch ſophiſtry. In this manner 


| II 
4 a ſpenthrift make his purſe more e ſimple, by 
ſubtracting the beſt part of its contents. 

_ Hitherto I have ſuppoſed the Empire to have 
but one conſtitution, as the gentleman himſelf 


evidently does by the words above, its conſtitu-- 


tion. Now I ſhall reaſon from the fact. The gen- 
tleman is miſtaken in ſuppoſing the Empire to have 
but one conſtitution; the Britiſh and Iriſh conſti- 

tutions are fimilar, but they are not the ſame, and 
cannot be one. The real fact then attempted to 
be proved 1s, that the energy of the Britiſh part of 
the Empire will be augmented, not by ſimplifying 
its conſtitution, but by ſimplifying, in other words, 
deſtroying the conſtitution of Ireland. This 1s un- 
fair; Ireland ſhould ſay it is unfounded. You do 


not ſimplify the Britiſh conſtitution, you multiply; 


you encreaſe the component parts of your legiſſa- 
ture by ſuperadding ours, and both will form a 


heap of heterogeneous matter ; your conſtitution 


will be leſs ſimplifed by having our legiſlature 
mixed with your's, And again, the energy of the 
Empire will be augmented more by having two le- 
giſlatures, than by having but one. 
Who can ſay that two heads are not better ha 
one? and Scripture ſays, there is ſafety in the mul- 


titude of counſellors. I hope the Britiſh miniſter _ 


will have no objection to the authority of Holy 
Writ. The laſt line of the ſecond period ſuppoſes 


two ſtrange things, © that the legiſlature of Ireland 


cis a cauſe of irritation to the people, and that 
« peace will ſucceed its removal; and to © tranqui- 
« lize Ireland, by removing a great domeſtic 8 
« of irritation.” It would be deplorable and 

poſterous to find, or even to ſuppoſe the legiſlators 


of any country a e domeſtic cauſe of irritation, 
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and conſequently 91 ſtrife, quarrels, and maſſacres, 


its wicked accomplices. A legiſlature of this kind 
would be a monſter ; it would be ſpurious, not pro- 
ceeding from the people, not repreſenting their 
will, nor making laws for the peace and happineſs 
of the people on the determination of their will. 

It can never be the will of a people to remain in 
the dreadful and alarming ſtate of irrilation; their 
common intereit, which 1s the rule and compaſs of 
ſociety, revolts at the idea. Talk not to me of 
ſuch a ſelf-created, ſelf-willed animal, it would ne- 


ver be recognized by the people. A legiſlature 


cannot be the ax, it muſt from its nature be the 
ſhield and buckler of ſociety. If either of the 
two latter is bad, it is becauſe the materials of 
which it is made is not good ; the end for which 
it is made is good; as an inſtrument of protection 
it is good; if it does not anſwer this end, it is the 
maker's fault. A man in former days would not 
be reputed a fool, who would have ſnatched up an 
inſtrument of protection, though he. had not the 


time, or perhaps the wiſdom to examine the ſtuff, 
and ſee could it anſwer the purpoſe. 


The legiſlature is the only inſtrument of protec- 
tion the people can have againſt the executive or an 
encroaching miuiiter. Were they to remove this 
protection, at the time when the enemy of their 
freedom may be ſtaring them in the face, and rea- 
dy to cut them down, before they could provide 
theniſelves with a better ſhield for their body poli- 


tic, they would be conlidercd a nation of madmen. 


If any gentleman could have the effrontery to come 


and tell Ireland, True it is, your legiſlature is 


your protection, your only protection againſt the 
e preſent miniſter of Great Britain, or oy og 
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& miniſter, who may wiſh to ſimplify the Britiſh 
c conſtitution at the expence of the Iriſh conſtitu- 
« tion, but the ſtuff is not good, remove it, and 


* as you arc frettivg and in dread of the enemy, 


« jt is better for you have no protection, franqui- 


« /ize yourſelf by removing this great cauſe of irri- 


& fation;” I would anſwer this gentleman in the 


| name of Ireland, Sir, I cannot profit by your ad- 


« vice; you would have me remote the only pro- 


< tection I have, that the enemy may fall on me 


«© naked and unprotected. It ſeems to me, that 
«© mine enemy has dictated to you this very un- 
«© wholeſome advice, and perhaps feed you for the 
© purpoſe of deceiving me. No, Sir, when I am 
« at leiſure, and the enemy is at reſt, I will then 


« examine the materials, and perhaps the con- 


« ſtruction of this domeſtic cauſe of irritation, as 


you call it, but which I call my ſhield and pro- 


ec tection againſt the enemy; if it ſhould happen 


ce to be cauſe of irritation, T will endeavour to 
«© make it a cauſe of peace and good-will, comfort 
“ and happineſs: if I ſurvive the conteſt with my 
«© powerful cuemy, I will then have a laſting ſtrong 
“ ſhield, a ſhield of braſs.” Os 

If a man happens to live in an old houſe, which 
ſeems inclined to fall, the danger of reſiding there- 


in does not proceed from its being an houſe, but 


from its being /d. An houſe is an uſeful, a ve 

uleful thing, the only protection the body has a- 
gainſt the inclemency of the weather; but an old 
houſe, from the weakneſs of its component parts, 
is a cauſe of domeftic irritation. Is it becauſe one 
houſe is old and weak, and. inadequate to my pro- 
tection and that of my family, that I am to remove 
all houſes out of my fight, and not yenture under 
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14 
the roof of a ner, ſtrong, well conſtructed houſe ? 
Folly ' Nonſenſe ' Thus ſhould every man deter- 
mine to remove matrimony from his mind, be- 
cauſe a ſcolding wife is a great cauſe of domeſtic ir- 
ritaticn. I hough I ſhould allow the legiſlature to 


be a great domeſtic cauſe of irritation, will the re- 

moval of it to Great Britain tranquilize Ireland ? 
In my ſoul I believe not. Why can the legiſlature 
be ſuppoled a great domeſtic cauſe of irritation ? The 


Catholics, the great bulk of the people, feel that 
they ought to have a ſhare in a legiſlature, which 


is the repreſentation of the people; and that the 
repreſentation of Proteſtants, by much the mino- 


rity, is a monopoly: this is a great Cauſe of do- 
meſtic irritation. 

Some Proteſtants, on the her hand, think, 
perhaps giddily, that the repreſentation ought to be 
fair ; that the legiſlature ought to repreſent all the 
Proteſtants without undue influence. They are 
diſpleaſed with a repreſentation of boroughs; this | 
is another cauſe of irritation; and a very great 
caule of irritation 1s, that the repreſentatives are 
too much in the habit of ſhaking hands with the 
miniſter's deputies, for what purpoſe they know 
beſt themſelves. Will all theſe cauſes of irritation 
be removed by removing the legiſlature to Great 
Britain ? Will not the hopes of being repreſented 
be farther removed from the Catholics ? If ſome 
Proteſlants have to complain now of too great a 
familiarity between the legiſlator and the ofhcers of 


the executive, will he not be more irritated to ſee 


him removed from his inſpection, from all reſtraint, 
indulging himſelf in the embraces of the head offi- 
cer of the crown. 


The boroughs may be laid afide in this final ar- 


15 


rangement. Grant it. But what will it avail to 


the people to be repreſented by borough-mongers 
or county members, if by going to Englaud they 
will have more inducements to deſert their eoun- 
try's cauſe? And if their efforts and firuggles will 
be ineffectual, ſhould they be honeſt and true to 


the moſt ſacred truſt of repreſentation? What did 


avail the oppoſition of the Scotch repreſentatives 
to the then ſuppoſed unjuſt tax on malt in the im- 
perial legiſſature after the Union? Their oppoſition, 


though unanimous, to other bills, alſo was fruitleſs. 
But this unanimity was not of long duration. Man, 
even as a legillator, cannot perſevere in virtue, 


and reſiſt vice eternally; they ſoon divided with 


the miniſter, perhaps to avoid the odium of the 


miniſterial prints, leaſt they may be branded with 
the diſgraceful epithet of a Scotch faction. Coun- 
ſellor Barnes affords a happy quotation here. * Sir 
“ David Dalrymple, one of the Scotch members, 


* having by this, and one or two other ineffectual 


ce ſtruggles in defence of the particular intereſt of 
„ his own country, learned that all ſuch attempts 


© were vain, and that every queſtion of that kind 


* would be decided, not by reaſon, but by votes, 
* called his colleagues together, and pointed out 


the abſurdity of ſuch an oppoſition, but the ſtill 


« greater one of not making the moſt of their ſitu- 
ation.“ 


Though the Union did not ſtrike the gentleman 


with an aſſemblage of horrors when he wrote his 


Memoire, perbaps, though in the abſtract, it will 
now ſtrike him with horror. The comditions of the 
contract ſhall not delay my deciſion ; I ſec the mea- 
ſure is in its nature pernicious, the conditions cannot 
be ſalutary; I am obliged to reuſt the meaſure in 
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limine, and its diſcuſſion is at all events inadmiſſible, 


If a robber, or any evil diſpoſed perſon, ſhall come 
to my houſe at an unſeaſonable hour, and talk to 


me of a treaty, I ſhall reſiſt the meaſure, I ſhall 


liſten to no conditions; they muſt be pernicious ; 
the thief ſhall not pals the threſhold ; conſtant ex- 
perience is my monitor; I ſee every day ſuch trea- 
ties attempted, to rob, and ſometimes to murder the 
inhabitants. What does experience tell us of trea- 


ties of union between nations, that the weaker has 
invariably been robbed, plundered, and enſlaved 


by the ſtrionger. That an Union bears on its front 
ſtrong features of miſchief and injury to Ireland is 
certain, from the contradictory language brought 
forward to ſupport it. The gentleman cannot admit 
a /eparate legi/lature to be eſſential to Ireland, and yet 
he recommends a ?reaty for conſoli dating the parlia- 


ments of Great Britain and Ireland. How can the 


parliament of Ireland be conſolidated, if Ireland be 
ſuppoſed not to kave a ſeparate legiſlature ? Perhaps 


by conſolidated is meant incorporated; that is, mix- 


ing the two bodies into one: if ſo, one condition 
of the Union has tranſpired, from which we may 
learn the nature f this monſtrous incorporation; one 
hundred out of three of the Iriſh legiſlature will be 
{ent to the Engliſh houſe; in other words, a part 
or member of the Iriſh body ſhall be grafted on. 
the Engliſh body. No doubt, the Iriſh member 


- hanging on the Engliſh body will cut a fine figure: 


is this incorporation? is this mixing body with bo- 
dy ? This inconſiſteney muſt contribute to prove, 
that the treaty is inadmiſſible at all events. 

In the ſccond page there is a good, though par- 


tial definition of the legiſlative function.“ It is 8 
© equally their duty to reviſe the conduct of thoſe 


© 
55 perſons who adminiſter the executive authority; 


« and to ſuperintend the diſtribution of juſtice.” 
If the legiſlature is intended to control the execu- 


tive, it will control more effectually the executive 


by reſiding in the country with it. You ought not 
remove the legiſlature from Ireland, becauſe you 
will weaken the control over the Iriſh executive: 
in fact there will be no control but that of the mi- 
niſter. 

The legiſlature, you ſay, is the / uperintendant of. 


Juſtice. Then you mean to ſay, the legiſlature, 


which is a great cauſe of domeſtic irritation, ought 
to be removed to Great Britain, to ſuperintend the 
diſtribution of juſtice in Ireland. This is'much in 
favour of the treaty, and the following i is not More 
ſo: “ Here is the principle, but to what extent 
„ ſhall it be applied ?” That the legiſlature is a 
control over the executive, and a ſuperintendant, of 
juſtice, is a good principle; but your concluſion 


from this principle is bad; you ſay, A ſingle in- 


« ſtitution of control may be pars FH of eſlential 
« ſervice, and yet two, as well as twenty, may be 
«© exceſſive, inconvenient, and dangerous.” Mind 


the ingenuity of the Author in his may be produc- 


tive. I ſay it is always productive, and you allow- 
ed it in your definition of the legillative function; 
but there is more activity than 1 ingenuity, and more 
ingenuity than ingenuouſneſs, in leaping from #wo 
to ?wenty. Two, three, four, five may be uſeful, 
and twenty may be exceſſive: is there no medium 
between one and 7wenty ? But granting him the be- 
nefit of his metaphyſical hypotheſis, allowing two 
legiſlatures to be inconvenieni, dangerous, nay exceſ- 


five, Wen does not demand 7wo; ſhe is not ſo 
very greed ly. He, 1 is N with one; ſhe wiſhes to 
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18 
retaiu the one ſhe has, at leaſt till ſhe can provide 
herſelf with a better; and every nation ought to 


have , Every nation has an exccutive, and e- 


very executive ſhould have a controling power, in 
the * ords of the Memoire, a legiſlature. 

YU I be allowed to make an hypotheſis fimilar 

to that of the ingenious barriſter? The exccutive 

wers of the nation are a frduciary depofit in the 

Nack of the Crown, to be exerciſed for the nati— 


ons advantage. Here 1s the principle, but to what 
extcut ſhall it be applied? A ſingle executive may 


be productive of eſſential ſervice, and yet two, as 
well as twenty, may be excetlive, inconvenient, and 
dangerous. Here the application is ſtrong and well 
founded. By taking to herſelf our legiſlature, 


Great Britain will have but one legiſlature, and four 


executives, one for England, one for Scotland, one 


for Wales, and one for Ireland; that is, the wiſ- 


dom of legiſlation will be to the force, and per- 
haps violence of the executive power, as one to 


four; and the legiſlature of Ireland will have, with 
its oven eExccutn c, 15 proportion of © to 1. 


It is highly necc2ary for preſerving the balance 
« of our conſtitution, that the exccutive power 


* ſhould be a branch, though rot the whole, of 
the legiſlature. | 


. 


BLACKSTONE. 

I have heard of proportions in mathematics, but 
it is the peculiar lot cf the Britiſh miniſter to have 
diſcovered this political proportion between the 
executive and repreſentative of Ireland, which I 
muſt call a zega77ve proportion. Oh! very well 
(lays the niinifter) you may call this a negative pro- 


portion, or what you pleaſe; by this manceuvre 


I gain an abſolute proportion of power ; for as 


I diminiſh the power of the legiſlative, I encreaſe 


the power of the executive, and therefore wy 
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own. This is good calculation, and who can cal- 
culate better than the miniſter? Now he will give 
me Icave to calculate further in his favour, by the 
{ame rules of addition and ſubtraction”: take from the 


word proportion the word abſolute, and add it to the 


word phie r; the anſwer will be, a proportion of 
power abſolute, or abſolute power, take your choice. 


So, if you have calculated yourſelf the quantity of 


power you are to gain, and ſurely you are not an- 
gry with me, for abſolute power is a beautiful trin- 
ket in the eyes of every miniſter, and every mini- 


fers MM ---- x. 


The definition of the liberties of the people, 
which follows in page 2, is too weak, too general, 


it is negative, it is not clear enough, concile e- 


nough, nor extenſive enough. I need not inform 


the Author, what requilites eſtabliſh a good defini- 


tion; and as the liberties of the people can nei- 


ther riſe or fall by definitions, I ſhall have no ob- 


jection to lcaving the liberties of the people to 
themſelves. It would require too much time to 


_ diſcuſs fully this definition; and an ordinary 


pamphlet will not afford a full diſcuſſion of every 
line, which this very ſerious queſtion requires. As 
the meeting of Parliament approaches, it will be 
neceſſary to expedite as much as poſſible all Pamph- 
lets againſt an Union; therefore, from hurry, and 


want of leiſure, this Pamphlet muſt be leſs correct 


and leſs compleat, than it otherwiſe might be. 


After the too general definition of the liberties 
of the people, which may apply to any other com- 


munity as well as ours, to a free and to a deſpotie 
government, we ſee introduced a few of the rights 
of Ireland, viz. © Trial by Jury, the common law 


* and ſtatute right of Habeas Corpus, the adminiſ- 
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<« tration of civil and criminal juſtice, by regula. 
cc tions of law, poſitive, notorious, and invaria- 
e ble.” Admit that the regulations of law are 
with us poſitive, notorious, and invariable ; they 
are yot fo with every nation on carth, and yet this 
abſurdity is ſuppoſed in the next line: © lhe gua- 
« rantce of theſe rights is the firſt object of civil 
« ſociety.” Ct what rights, let me aſk? By the 
above 7hcfe rights, muſt be underſtood the rights of 
Ireland before mentioned (though ſhe has them in 
common with England). W hat has Civil Society 
in gencral to do with the Rights of Ireland? It is 
only a portion of civil ſocicty called Ireland, that 
is intereſted in her ov.n rights; though by theſe 
richts of Mr. M*kcnna, is plainly underſtood the 
rights of any and every people on the face of the 


carth: and what are we told in this exhilarating, 


this very democratic phraſe, © that the guarantee 
of the rights of the people is the firſt object of 
* ſociety.” Liſten to this, Iriſhmen, and be guid- 
ed by this ſafe, glorious. and never-fading prinei- 
ple. You are a civil ſociety; you have rights, 
which many more powerful ſocieties would with to 
enjoy, but cannot; their deſpotic governors have 
robbed them of their Tights; they deprive them of 
knowledge, by which they may know their rights; 
they deprive them of wealth, which forces a nati- 
on to feel its rights, and acquire knowledge; and 
laſtly, they rob them of the bleſſings of friendſhip, 
harmony, and charity towards ore another, which 
would enable them to maintain their invaluable. 
Tights againſt the vulturous ravenous claws of their 
Executives. The guarantee of your rights ought 
to be your firſt object as a civil ſociety. CO 
Will you then deliver up theſe your rights, your 
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firſt object, into the poſſeſſion of another civil 
ſociety, who perhaps has enough to do to guarantee 
her own rights, without being incumbered with 
yours? Will any nation in her ſeuſes appoint 
another the truſtee of her rights? Yes, in the ſingle 
ſolitary cafe of neceſſity. | 7 

Should the Engliſh nation allow their repreſenta- 
tives to be loaded with the double burden of the 
rights of the people of Ireland, aad of the rights of 
the people of England; the people ol this latter 
country might ſay to them as Horace did to his 
ſervaut—* cave ne titubes mandatague frang as, take 


care you don't fall and loſe fight of your meſſage. 


May thc people of Ireland never have it to ſay to 5 


the commuthoners for an Union, (if ſuch there ſhould 
be by any misfortune) take care you don't ſtumble 
into the lap of the Miniſter, and forget your com- 
miſſion. I „ 

If the people muſt be mad to remove to any other 
country the guarantee of their rights, will it argue 
wiſdom in them to permit another power in the 
ſtate, merely delegated + from them, to ſhift this firſt 
object of their civil ſociety to that other country ? 
This would be the height of madneſs. If ever this 
deligated power, the parliament of Ireland, ſhould 
attempt this, they ought to have the uncontrouled 
unanimous conſent of the people, nothing leſs can 
indemnify them, Wat does judge Blackftoue lay, 


The people of Geer had the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſuſ- 
pen ſion of the Habeas Corpus renewed a jew days ago; though 


miniſters acknowledge tue conſtitution is protected by 240,c00 
men in arms, | EE 
+ Locke on Government ſays, the legiſlative cannot transfer the 
power of making Jaws to any other hands; tor it being but a 
wee oer Hom the people, they who have it, cannot pals it 
over to others. 35% OW - LE. 
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vol. 4, page 85, No parliament can be abridged of 
any of its rights by any preccdent one.” From this 


_ premiſe { conclude thus fairly and naturally; there- 


fore, any preceding one cannot deſtroy the rights of 


any ſacceeding parliament. This is the belt argu- 


ment logic can afford; it is called a fortzor: ; all 
realoning is nonſenſe, or this argument is irreliſtible, 
and proves the incompetency of parliament to enter 


into the diſcuſſion without revolution, by which I 


mean a total and legal diflolution * of the preſent 
government. Mr. M*Kenna hiniſelf proves this 
by the following words: © this is the end, peers and 
repreſentatives are but the means.” _ 

The guarantee of the rights of the people is the 
end of civil ſociety ; peers and repreſentatives are 
the means employed to guarantee the rights of the 
people. Can any thing be plainer than this? They 
are the means; means, 1s a relative term, and im- 


plies an agent directing theſe means to an end, the 


means are always paſſive inflruments in the hands 
of the agent; the tools of the mechanic are the 
means by which he gains a livelihood; this is the 
end, and he is the agent; the tools are paſſive; that 


is, they cannot act from themſelves. The people, 


the nation is the agent f who employs the peers and 


„ Governments are diſſolved from within if the legiſlative is 
altered. When any one or more ſhall take upon them to make 
laws, whom the people have not appointed jo to do, they make 


laws without authority, which the people, therefore, are not bound 


to obey; by which means they come again to be out of ſubjection, 
and may conſtitute to themſelves a new legiſlauve as they think 
beſt, being in full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who, without 


an authority, would impoſe any thing on them. Locke. 


I The people ahne can appoint the form of the commonwealth, 


which is, by conſtituting the legiſlature, and appointing in whoſe 
hands that ſhall be. (zu, 8 | 
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repreſentatives as means to attain an end, namely, 
the guarantee of their rights. Ihe e peers and re- 
preſentatives muſt he paſſive inſtruments in the hands 
of the people, except when moving towards the 
guarantee of their rights; this is the end of their 
Journey, nor ought they move out of the path ſhewn 
them by the people. It is not ſufficient for them to 
ſay, we are only going a little out of the common 
path to get at our journey's end by another road; 
the people muſt be acquainted with their move- 
ments, and prevent them from going any bye-ways, 
leaſt they miſs their way, and meet with ſome 
temptation to neglect their buſineſs. and thereby 
injure moſt materially and irreparably their em. 
 ployers ©. 
But again. Q What reaſon is there to ſuppoſe that 
the ſupreme tribunals of the Union may not be as 
< open to complaint, and as vigilant in redreſs, as 
anxious to prevent injuſtice, and to avoid im- 
< poſing an hardſhip, as our Iriſh parliament?“ 1 
have given many reaſons already that anſwer this 
formidable queſtion. I do not imagine the gentle- 
man ſerious in propoſing it. Surely a ſupreme tri- 
bunal in England, canuet be as open to com- 
plaints of the Iriſh, nor as vigilant in redreſs, as a 
ſupreme tribunal in Ireland. The nearer the tri- 
bunal the greater the advantage; nor will the 
former be as anxious, &c. we may judge in this caſe 
from ourſelves; ; we are not ſo much affected by an 


„The power of the legiſlature being derived from the people, 
by a poſitive voluntary act and inſtitution, can be no other than 
what that act con veyed; which, being only to make laws, and 
not to make legiſlators, the legiſlative can have no power to 
transfer their authority of making . and place it in other 


hands. Lock e. 
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injuſtice we hear ſpoken of, as by one we-ſce com- 
mitted ; and the hardſhip that is felt in our own 


country, affects us more than one which happens in 


another country, befides what is unanſwerable, the 


Engliſn tribunals (the tribunals of the Union to be, 


the Iriſh part of the tribunals of the Union being 
a nonentity) have attempted to do injuſtice to Ire- 
land, and impoſe hardſhips, which the Iriſh parlia- 
ment has, to its honour be it ſpoken, ſucceſsfully re- 
ſiſted ®. Another reaſon is, a logical argument, 


called, ex parte poſt, that the complaints of the Iriſh, 


the evils to redreſs, the injuſtices offered, and-the 
kardſhips impoſed, will be ſo. numerous after the 
Union, that Britiſh ears will become callous to them 


all, and Paddy's lamentations will be made a ſong 


of, and ſung in the ſtreets of London. Either the 


cauſe which the gentleman ſupports is not good, or 
be does not feel it ſtrong, where he is reduced to the 


circuitous mode of aſking queſtions without anſwer- 
ing them; giving definitions which are imperfect; 
and laſtly, S the Reader through a heap of 
metaphyſical opinions of his own, fraught, I am 

bold to ſay, with inconfiſtencies. ” 5 
Here comes a vague unmeaning opinion, with a 
long chain of fanciful declamation drawn from it: 
* To many it would be highly pleaſing, to erect an in- 
« dependent government on every ten ſquare miles of 


The commercial propoſitions wete rejected, which if ec- 
cepted, would have degraded Ireland. England did not wiſh to 
acknowledge the independence of Ireland, ſhe did not wiſh to 
give us a free trade. The Iriſh parliament, backed by the pa- 
triot Volunteers, forced her to grant the latter and acknowledge 
the former. Moreover, the Iriſh parliament repealed Poyning's 
law, and the appeals to England 1n caſes of law-ſuits; and the 
Engliſh parliament did not reliſh this, becauſe Ireland was greatly 
benefited thereby. 4-5 „„ 
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« Furope.” This might be diſpleaſing to ſome, but 1 
mult confeſs it would not chagrin me much, to ſee 


independent governments increaſed, becauſe then 


perhaps we would ſee more independent people. 
Suppoſe I retort on the gentleman in his own way: 
« To many it would be highly pleaſing to eret a 


« deſpotic government on every ten ſquare miles of 


Europe.“ I hope he is not one of thole ; inde- 
pendence of mind and a love of independence are 


the concomitants of talents, therefore I wiſh not to 
ſuſpect him. Does the gentleman admire the rea- 


ſoning of Mr. C —, the ſuppoſed Engliſh author of 


Arguments For and Againſt, &c. Ihis advocate for an 


Uniou, his predeceſſor, talks in high ſtrains of the 


virtue of Waſhington, and ſagacity of Adams; yet 


they have approved of legiiiatures for every ten 
miles ſquare, which we may call diſtricts, and when 


a a ſmall diſtrict of America enjoys this benefit, will 


it be unwiſe in Ireland, to endeavour to maintain and 


retain a legiſlature for an extent of country of about 


300 miles long, and 160 broad? I would ſtop here, 


but it ſeems the gentleman had the American 
government in his eye, when he ſpoke of ten miles 
{quare. I muſt ſhow him then he has convicted 


himſelf: But then how many avenues would be 
* thrown open for faction ? What diſunion among 
<« the people! What feebleneſs, what diſtraction, in 


122 


<« the public councils!” Enough of declam ation. 


It would be endleſs to detail ail the whars and 


woulds introduced here to fritter away a great queſ- 


tion, on which depend the lives. properties, and haps 


neſs of generations unborn *. Will not a ſmall ſtate 
or government have leis avenues open to faction than 


„ Theſe words belong to the Philantrophic Miniſter, 
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a large one? Will not the people be more united in 
a ſmall one? And will they not have leſs feebleneſs 
and leſs diſtraction in their councils than large ones? 
Perhaps the more a council has to do, the more 
people it has to make happy; the more abuſe it has 


to correct, the more yices it has to eradicate; and the 


more virtues it is bound to inſti] and ingraft on the 


minds and hearts of the people committed to its care, 


the leſs diſtracted it will be. If this incouſiſtency 
can be winked at, vague declamation may decoy us. 


Large and ſmall ſtates are equally ſubject to the dif- 
advantages heaped on them by their own immora- 


lity. While the infernal principles of might over- 
comes right influences, if not, directs the conduct 


of ſtates large and ſmall, they will all be ſubject to 


diſtractions within themſelves, and invaſions from 
abroad. It was to prevent invaſions and attacks 
from one another, that the American ſtates were 


urged by mutual intereſt not to ſurrender their in- 


diſpenſible right of legiſlating for themſelves, tho? 


not more than ten ſquare miles ;but to form a great 


imperial legiſlature called Congreſs, that is, a col- 
lection of deputies from each ſtate. In this Con- 


greſs each ſtate has an equal intereſt and equal 


power, one is not ſuperior, one is not more indepen- 
dent than the other; this is a collection of inde- 
pendent ſtates of ten ſquare miles and no more; 


and to prevent the evils attendant on the immora- 


lity of ſtates as well as men in power, the equality 


of each ſtate is wiſely guaranteed by all the others; 


this is not incorporation; this is not ſubjugation ; 
it is federation, and a federation of the beſt kind. 


_ Granting now, that America, is a great and mighty in- 
corporate ſtate, is it free from diſunions among the 


people, and diſtractions in the councils? Granting 
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further, that a very ſmall fate is ſubject to many in- 


convenieneies; is Ireland a very ſmall ſtate? is ſhe 
not large enough to be allowed to breath without in- 
corporation and ſubjugation ? is it becauſe we have 
exiſted as a nation for upwards of 600 years, we 
muſt be tacked as a province to the ſkirts of 
another nation ? 'This other nation cannot complain 
of being too ſmall, ſhe is large enough ; ſhe enjoys 
great independence; why envy us our little inde- 
pendence? After what J have ſaid, I will invite the 
royal author of the proverbs to my aſſiſtance, chap. 
30, v. 8, and ſay that the ſtate large or ſmall is the 


happieſt, which © has neither poverty nor riches, 


but is fed with food convenient to her.” Let this be 
applied to Ireland; ſhe wiſhes to remain a ſmall poor 
ſtate, and England wiſhes to make her large and 
rich; yes, by incorporation. O ti meo Danaos et 
dona ferentes,” as the unfortunate Trojans ſaid; I 
dread the Greeks, and all their helliſh preſents. 
Let me not be conſidered fanciful in the poſition 
« am about to lay down, that the arguments ad- 
« drefled to our national pride may exactly be in- 
« yerted.” I cannot avoid conſidering Mr. M'Kenna 
very fanciful, yet, I cannot admire his fancy. I 


might call it criminal, for by inverting the argu- 


ments in favour of national pride, he fancies he can 
ſubvert, that is, by turning them uphde down to 
deſtroy them, as will appear from the following 
| words: © The appearance of paradox will vaniſn 
* when we conſider how much more real import- 
„ ance Ireland will derive, when by the ſhare in 
* the general repreſentation, which ſhe is entitled 


* ſome reſpect the councils of the empire, than 
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to obtain, ſhe will be enabled to influence in 
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< at preſent, while ſhe receives laws from the more 
* powerful member of the confederacy.” 
I have already proved, that Ireland cannot derive 
any real importance, aud that England will only de- 
rive but an imaginary importance from an Union, 
5 in truth, an incorporation. Ihey will have ſuch a 


re in the general repreſentation, as a cargo of mi- 


litary landfaien have in the managing and directiug 
a. tranſport into a ſafe harbour; in the hour of 
danger theſe lubberly laudſmen are often an incum- 
berance. This is inverting the argument I will con- 
feſs; for the incumberance or hardſhip will proceed 
to Ireland, in ſome meaſure, from a want of uum- 
bers. The legiſlators of Ireland will nearly be to 
the legiſlators of Great Britain as oue to ix; con- 
ſideriug the great crowd of paſſions, prejudices, 
and intereſts, which will become purely Evgliſh, 
or at leaſt miniſterial, and clog the movements of 
Iriſh honeſty and virtue, Iriſh iufluence vill be to 
Engliſh influence as one to a hundred, nay one to a 
thouſand; in ſhort, it will be nothing. Look at the 
1 Scotch influence at this day. It cannot, nor will 
| | not, prevent a breach of the Union compact, b: 
a clauſe of the income bill now going te; 
It was agreed, that Scotch lands, ſhould not be 
taxed higher than the proportion of 45,0001. to 
one million nine hundred thouſand, which is 4 
ſhillings per pound on Engliſh land; a little after 
the Union, it could not prevent the malt tax, the 
treaſon bill, though theſe are ſaid to be infringe- 
ments likewiſe. 1 cannot agree to the zfleriion of 
her receiving laws now from the more powerful 
member of the confederacy. England intiucnces 
J Ireland in making laws, but Irelaud has reliſted 
Ji 5 laws that were attempicd to be impoſed on her, 
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' whereas after an Union ſhe cannot, will not, reſiſt 


the power, the influence, and the will of England. 
In Mr. Zaines's very excellent hiſtorical pamphlet, 
the rights of the imperial crown of Ireland is to 


be found, this firong concluhive paſſage, this eir- 
cumſtance (namely, the breaches of the Union com- 
pat) practically proved to the Scotch, the abfurdi- 


ty of having a forcign Jegitlature to watch over their 


intereſts; and at a general meeting of the lords 
aud commons of Scotland, it was relolved, that a 


bill ſhould te brought into parliament, to diſſolve 
the Union, &c. but in vain. The earl of Findlater, 
who had received 1ool. for agreeing to the Union, 
in the words of auother, for ſeiling his country's 


independence, repented too late. He ſtepped for- 


ward to diſſolve the Union, but in vain.” The 
Scotch part of the Britiſh legiſlature, were harraſſed, 
working againſt the tide of Engliſh monopoly. 


They were tired of their labour in vain ; and went 
with the miniſter *, ro work for the good and ad- 


vantage of the Scotch nation, to be ſure. Thus 
we are to ſurrender our independence, becauſe it is 
languid and ambiguous. Surely it is better than 


none at all. How gladly would the Scotch now ae- 


cept even of languid and ambiguous independence, 
if their own legii.ators in the Britiſh ſenate would 
conſent io it? And their pride then would not be 
Seng : 
This is the end of the fanciful apology to rea- 
ſon ; the fanciful reaſoning of the gentleman, I 


„ Since their efforts cou'd not ſerye Scotland againſt the 
Englith intereſt, he, (Sir David Dalrymple, a Scottuſh member) 
propoled trey ſhould torm a ſquadron, to ſupport the minifter 


on every queſtion, and that the docewr obtained for their good 
will, ſhould be equally divided among them, | 
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will not bid adieu to; I expect to meet. it ſhort- 
ly again. I have been led into the inveſtigation 
of a ſubjeR collateral to my original under- 
* taking”. I beg your pardon, Sir. What you have 
faid, is not merely collateral ; it is the very bafis 
of your original undertaking ; it is the rock you 
ſplit upon; but perhaps your frigate ſails into the 
harbour of Unioa, only by a fide wind; it is thus 
- obliquely you reaſon. From your own confeſſion, 
all the metaphyſical arguments that have preceded, 
are mere inuendoes. Is it thus you expect to per- 
ſuade us to ſurrender the moſt invaluable right of 
legiſlation? Be it collateral or fundamental, I hope 
I have anſwered your reaſoning fully, and ſo much 
ſo, that even in this ſtage of your production J 
would freely come to the point, and have no ob— 
- jection to join iſſue with you. I flatter myſelf th; 

what I have ſaid is concluſive to an unbiaſſed 
mind, and | hope your's is fo, in favour of the in- 
dependence of Ireland, and that the parliament is 
now aware, if not before, that it ought not to en- 
ter into a treaty of Union with Great Britain, for 
two moſt cogent reaſons. Firſt, becauſe it cannot 
treat without eonfulting the nation at large, and 
obtaining its unanimous, uncontroled, unin- 


fluenced conſent. Secondly, becauſe it has the 


example of the Scotch parliament (the only caſe at 
all in point) that it will repent, when it is too late. 
However, I will proceed farther, and anſwer 
more briefly than I would with the material part 
of the reaſoning on the national expediency of an 
Union. This is the only ground the gentleman 
takes. I ſhall follow his example, and abandon 
the terms that may be propoſed : it is my firm be- 
hef founded on mature deliberation, that the terms 
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cannot be good; I mean, good enough to counter- 
balance the many dreadful evils that muſt follow- 


the train of an Union; they ſtar me in the face, 


they are painted in large characters, nor are they 
leſs legible, becauſe the characters may happen to 
be of gold, in the brazen front of an. Union. 


« And expediency reſolves itſelf into theſe two pro- 


“ politions. Firſt, the circumſtances of Europe, 


c and the ſlate of Ireland render it the eſſential 


<« intereſt of Ireland, to be cloſely connected with 
„Britain; and ſecond, an incorporation of all the 
powers of the two ſtates, executive and legiſla- 


cx 
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tive, is the moſt permanent and eligible form of 
« connection.” The truth of the firſt propoſition 
cannot be denied, and it is as true in practice as in 
theory. Ireland is already cloſely combined with 
Great Britain, but Great Britain wiſhes ardently 
for a cloſcr combination, that is, an Union. Great 
Britain is not afraid of any other country in Eu- 
rope; ker naval victories, and her inſular fituation 
protects her. The ſtate of Ireland, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, does not warrant the dreadful reme- 
dy of an Union. The rebellion is over, and few 


traces of it remain, except what reſult immediatel 
from ſuch a mouſtrous evil, and like a cloud when 


diſſipated, has left the atmoſphere of religion clearer 
and brighter ©; the mind feeling a horror of atroci- 
ties committed by different ſecis of religion, be- 


comes a convert to love and charity, which em- 


braces all ſects, and thus bigotry will be ſure to 
find a grave in the pit, which was dug for humani- 


# Per cades, per damna, ab ipſo, 
Ducit opies animumque ferro, 


Midſt maſſacres and develtation, the ſword may reſtore vigour 


- 


and purity to religion, 
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ty by criminal politicians. Beſides it will be the 
intereſt of England aud her party, to revive ani- 
moſities, ever. religious, on the propoſal of an 
Vnion. Whence ariſe thoſe wicked reports of Pro- 


teſtants riſing againſt Catholics, and ce wver/a, ſtill 


ringing in our ears? The ſecond propolition of the 
national expediency of an Union is a petit1o prin- 
cipii; it is begging the queſtion. I ſay, that ſuch 
an incorporation will be the reverſe; it will be 
the leaſt permanent, and the leaſt eligible form of 
connection for Ireland. I maintain this on the au- 
thority of hiſtory, of conſtant and univerſal expe- 

rience informing us that nations have never in- 

corporated but from force. Such a ſtate, therefore, 
is not eligible, and if not eligible, it cannot be 
permanent, except we call a connection by re- 
ſtraint and force permanent. . | 

Such a connection will never be permament, un- 
til the weaker ſtate is reduced to a ſtate of apathy, 
poverty and ſtupidity, by the ſtronger. This has 


ever, and ever will be the conduct of the ſtronger 


power to the weaker. Can this be called a con- 
neclion? No, a connection is a tie of ſome kind, 
binding two ſtates together, but in the caſe of in- 
corporatian, as is evident from the definition of the 
word given before, they are no longer two ſtates, 
they are become one *, the weaker power merges in 


» When one ſtate is ſo united with another, that to one 
its form and ſeat of government remains, but that the citizens of 
the other, leaving their own reſidence, are tranſplanted into the 
ſeat of government, and placed under the, laws of the other 
ſtate it is plain that the one is entirely diſſolved, but that 
Which remains, does not ceaſe to be the ſame, although by ſuch 

an acceſſion, ſhe may have received a ſignal encreaſe. ; 
. Hafendorf on the Laws of Maturs and Nations. 
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tbe ſtronger like a glaſs of water in the ocean, or 
the ſame thrown. into a quaatityof ſpirits. The 


water loſes its name, its exiſtence, while the 
ſtronger liquor receives only nominal encreaſe, 


what it galus in quantity, it loſes by the deteriora- 
tion of its quality; the alluſion is obvious. The 
power of Englaud will not be increaſed much, and 


the power of Ireland willl be deſtroyed. She will 


no longer exiſt as a nation; ſhe may exiſt as a pro- 


vince, but what a miſerable exiſtence will it be? 


| Taxed, dragooned, at the will of an haughty, im- 


perious, profligate nation, as every powerful ration 
is; ſhe muſt be ſubſervient in every reſpect; ſhe 


cannot breathe, but with the permiſſion of her taſæ- 


maſter. Talk not to me of Cork, Waterford, Gal- 
way. Upon this unerring principle, they cannot 
gain by incorporation. Great Britain, your mil- 
treſs will not be more generous than ſhe was as a hf- 


ter ;if ſhe has been a ſtep-fiſter,ſhe will be a ſtep mo- 


ther ; if London, Liverpool, Briſtol, had the mono- 


poly of trade, they will hold it. Beſides, where 


will your population be? Can a province pretend 


tothe population of a nation? Exporting cities cannot 


flourith without population. Your population will 
be devoted to a military life; to ſupport Iriſh incor-— 


poration. . The military muſt be numerous; your 
artiſts will emigrate; the few that will remain, will 


labour hard to merit the name and claim the title 
of wild Iriſh. Ihus you will advance in political 
life, like the crab-fiſh, who is ſaid to advance by 
moving backwards. This is the reaſon perhaps, 


why Mr. WKenna has wiſely obſerved, © On poli- 


„ tical matters, you cannot reaſon forward in a 


direct line.“ What a prophet of Iriſh calamity, 


flowing from incorporation | * Suppgls France 
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* ſhould intrigue herſelf into A eſtabliſhment in 


ce this country.” Whatis proved by this hypotheſis, 


I do not know. A ſubjection to France would be 


a calamity, and ſo would a ſubjection to any other 
country. Are we to fly from Scylla to Carybais ? 
If any thing will rouſe a nation againſt foreign in- 
vaſion, it is a ſenſe and love of national indepen- 
deuce, and this may exiſt. though the repreſentation 
be not perfectly independent, as is injuriouſly in- 


Next comes the argument drawn from the na- 
tional debt of England. We ought to partake of 
ihe burthen of the national debt, we are told, be- 


cauſe a bankruptcy would injure us; and this too 


viible injury is ſupported by great declamation. 
Would not this injury be much greater to Ireland, 


if ſhe was a partner in the national debt? Ihe 


power of Britain is artificial, we are told; a very 
candid declaration from her own advocate; thus it 
is with the power of every aſpiring, ambitious, 
incorporating power. They ſupport themſelves by 
artifice and intrigue. Bankruptcy is a frightful 
evil, but it is ſecondary. The loſs of independence 


is a far greater evil; all the miſeries of human life 


follow the loſs of freedom. It is freedom (for li- 


berty is a frightful word, though once uſed by Mr. 


Adams) that vivifies and gives vigour to a ration 
it is the life and ſoul of a nation; but the advocate 


of ar:ificial Britain aſſures us we ſhall not be aſked 


to repair a breach in her credit ; he only, ſaid ſo to 
feel the pulſe of the nation; I hope he will find it 
beat high for independence ; but his promiſe is gua- 


ranteed by a confeſſion, that England has not treat- 
| 


ed us well hitherto. This is a ſtrong proof that 


o 


we will be treated well after an Union. If Ireland 
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has been culpable to herſelf, it is from the intrigues 
and artifice of England ſhe has been ſo; ſhe is not 


left to herſelf; her conncils are influenced by Great 


Britain. © I am no friend to poſthumous reſent- 
ments“. No wonder, Sir, a partizan of Britiſh 
intereſt does not wiſh to revive the recollection of 
the injuries Ireland has ſuffered from Great Bri- 
tain ; but Ireland may dread more to follow, when 
ſhe will be at the mercy of Great Britain ; injuries 
may be felt without being reſented, and the recol- 
lection of paſt conduct may be a guide to know- 
ledge. I hope inſenfibility is not to be recom- 
mended to his country by the gentleman ; he need 
not be afraid of reſentment from Ireland, poſthu- 
mous or living; ſhe has never reſented, though ſne 
may have reſiſted Britiſh injuſtice. Let them throw _ 
their own Paſſions into the ſhade, before they can at- 
tempt to throw ours; and I am certain they will 
culti vate their own intereſts before ours; they will 
even venture to deſtroy our intereſts, in order to 
approach but the ſhadow of their own ; and when 
they draw nearer the ſpectre of vanity, the Engliſh. 
will diſcover, when too late, that by deſtroying 
the independence of Ireland, they bave contri- 
buted to the deſtruction of their own, which it is 

their true intereſt to maintain. _ 

In anſwer to the reſt of this paragraph, I will 

ſay that the navy of England is engaged to protect 
our trade and our repoſe at preſent ; © the finances 
of Britain cannot fail.” Why? « Becauſe the capital 
is irredeemable.” What a powerful conſolation for 
capitaliſts, that the debt of England is only nomi- 
nal, therefore never to be paid; but if the perpe- 
tual annuities keep pace with the national debt, 
they will one day become nominal likewiſe. Let 
Johnny from Dover — the concluſion 
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« The improvement of the ſteam engine,” and 
other various diſcoveries are praiſed highly. I 
would have recommended firſt, the 8 of 
employmeuts for the poor of the country, which 
thoſe very machines come to rob of their bread, 
or dry potatoes; but a great diſcovery has been 
wade by Mr. MWkKenna, that eternal war between 
nations, is bencficial in the end to one of the na- 
tions at war, becauſe © the plunder of the conti- 
nent, (he fays) will be diſgorged into Engliſh 
*© compiing-houtes.” But two obſervations will point 
out the folly, if not the wickedneſs of this diſcove- 
ry. Will the. Engliſh merchants be able to ſupply. 
the French market? and will the French be in- 
duced to give our makct the preference ? The En- 
giiſh nation is at war, and her manufacturers are in 
the ranks; trade is on the decline. Though we 
ſhould be able to ſupply France, ſhe will bees 
any other market; ſhe will be more prejudiced a- 
gainſt us, than ever England has been againſt Ire- 
land. But the plunder of the continent will be la- 
viſhed on the war, Engliſh mouths need not gape 
after it; though ſome French plunder ſhould | 
ſlip into a compting-houſe, it would taint the honeſt 
carued gold of the Engliſh merchant. He ſhould 


lay as is ſaid in Horace, 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 
I hate the curſed cabble, and keep them at a diſtance, 


I muſt not diſſemble that theſe fentiments ori- 
e ginate in great partiality to the ſiſter nation.” I 
thought ſo myſelf. I conceived you to be too honeſt 
a man, too ſeniible a man, and too great a Mile- 
ſian, to entertain ſentiments ſo prejudicial to Ire- 
and, * you had not a Partiality for . but 


| 5 - . 
khat this partiality is founded en g ſenſe of her vir. 
tues alone, 1 will not preſume to ſay, and cn the . 
racter and glory of her people, &c. I am afraid ſhe 
will not be as reſpectable aficr an Union as ſhe is 
now. Europe will be apt to think Irelaud does not 
deſerve ſuch compulſive, unjuſtitiable incorporation. 
The gentleman avows bimſelf an Iriſh Catholic, 
who is not indiſpoſed to the glory of the Britiſh 
, empire. As anocher Iriſh Catholic, Icome forward 
without fee or reward, and declare, that I am well 
diſpoſed to the glory of the Britiſh empire; and I 
will be better diſpoſed towards her, if ſhe will con- 
deſcend to ſhare a little of her glory with Ireland, 
as Ireland ſhares with her both men and money, 
and every thing elſe ſhe has. As a Catholic, it cau- 
not be expecied that I will attempt to juſtify the 
improvidence and indecorum of the Dublin Jour- 
nal, © Itis the peculiar object of government.” 
Speaking of the loyalty of Catholics, it ſays, © It 
exactly reſembles the loyalty of a chained tyger. 
„ to his keeper.” I diſapprove totally of this 

language; indeed the ſimile is as injurious to the 
keeper as to the iyger. Fave not the Catholics ated 
like ſheep rather * tygers for ages? I always 
conſidered it bad pokcy to be in the babit of ac- 
cuſing a people of crimes they know nothing of; 


by frequent crimination they at length become fa- 


miliar with the crime. If any man wiſhes to make a 
virtuous wife unfaithful, let him couſtautly upbraid 
her with infidelily. N 
Ibough many controverſies have been moved 
« on the reciprocal obligations of ( reat Britain 
« and Ireland, as fratervai ſtates ; in any of which, 
„if the parliament had bcen ſo conſtituted as to 
have followed, its own minority, with the popu- 
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lar notions of the day, there was an end to the 
“ unity of the empire.” As well might it be ſaid, 


that when the parliament followed the popular no- 


tion of a free trade, there was an end to the unity 

of the empire. © Why reſort to circuitous means, 
«© and complex machinery for an effect, which may 
© be produced fimply and directly, and by the 


*« ſacrifice of a very ſecondary object? I will an- 
ſwer boldly, in order to prevent defpotiſm. By 


this complex machinery is meant the legiſlature of 
Ireland; it is alſo called a ſecondary object. Yes, 
it is ſo with the miniſter, but a primary object with 


the nation. Apply theſe very unconſtitutional terms 
to Great Britain herſelf; take away the complex 


machinary of her legiſlature, and the effect to be 


produced, will be the mandate of the Britiſh mi- 


niſter. Moreover, it is not fact that the machinery 


of the Iriſh legiſlature is complex; the miniſter 
finds it fimple enough. This Mr. M*Kenna well 


knows, but he muſt urge even inconſiſtencies to prop 


a bad cauſe. Talking of the Engliſh and Iriſh 


legiſlatures, he ſays, and whoſe views and inte- 


« reſts muſt be intimately combined, or irrecon- 


* cileably diſcordant.” I deny this; they may be 


diſcordant, though not irreconcileably ; combined, 
though not intimately. We have heard of harmo- 
nia diſcors, jarring harmony. They may watch o- 
ver their own intereſts, about which they may diſ- 


agree as they have done, andthey may be alive to 


the intereſts of the empire, as they have been with 
unanimity. That ſuch mock independence af- 
* fords no reaſonable occaſion for vanity. I have 
e already touched on this ſubject.“ So have 1; 
yet this is the point, this is the hinge, on which 


turns the whole debate. We lament that mockery 
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is m ized with our independence, but we are vain of 
it notwititanding ; we prefer a little mockery to 


provincial dzpendency. Great Britain herſelf, if 


her independence ſhould be diſtorted by a little 
mockery, would not be adviſed to deſtroy tat 
mocked independence, and ſurrender it to any fiate 
on earth. The power which mocks independence, 
would deſtroy it *, it the nation ſhould rot prevent 
it. 

Vour p mile of ga alters to a riſing nation, is an 
affrout which Ican ſcarcely pardon. Your next conceſ- 
fioa is honeſt, and inclines nie to pardon. * Britain 
„ has no commercial advantages to impart, but 


* then, what are laws and opportunities, without 


% Capital ?” They are every thing; they, with the 
indultry of the people, create capital. What was 
the capital of England formerly, and what is it 
now without opportunities ? We are told that the 


power of Great Britain is artificial ; what is the 
capital then? Artificial, ſtilted by laws and oppor- 


tunities. I maintain it, there is a greater proportion 
of real capual in Ireland, than in England, and if 
we have paticuce, it will encreaſe. Ireland herſelf 
has created capital lince 1782, by laws, &c. 


„ The general introduction of manufactures 


* muſt open new markets for labour, &c.“ We 


are ſlunned with the dinning noiſe of advantages 
to Cork, Waterford, Galway, aud ſome lay to Bel- 


faſt, by an Union, aud yet manufactures will flou- 


Tith. Impoilible ; this trade being the export of 
pork, beef, and butter, will engage the land of | 


* In the independence of Great Britain herſelf; it is not all 
gold that glitters; full 'the is not I to ſurrender it to 
e or to Mr. Adams. | a 


* 
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two provinccs, and part of a third in paſture. Will 
there be room for manufacturers? No, they will be 
in the army. Ireland will be a nation of military 
flaves, and cow-herds; England may have ſome 
manufacturers, but will Ireland have a great many ? 
Experience, and the obſervation of what daily 
paſſes, have convinced me, that this ſanguine hope 
is vain. Nations pretending to freedom themſelves, 
do not deal generouſly with provinces. The late 
Chatham has faid, that the provinces of abſolute 
monarchy, enjoyed more liberty, and were more 
Happy, than the provinces of free Britain. Will 
Iriihmen, attend to the language of the oracle of 
truth, this patriot orator, - i og 


Fraught with reſiſt.eſs eloquence to charm, 
And Britain's ſons with patriot ardour warm? 


Is it credible, that Cork, and other towns, will 
increaſe: in wealth after an Union, in the ſame 
proportion they did from 1782, till the beginning 
of this war? I have often heard it ſaid, nay, be- 
fore the preſent war, that the export cities, Cork, 

Waterford, &c. always profit by a war. Ireland 
then muſt be plunged into war; eternal war, for 
to aſſuage the avarice of the Cork merchant. This 

is reaſoning from principle. Shall the -kingdom of 
Ireland be converted into a province? Shall it ſub- 
mit to dependency and abject ſlavery, becauſe a 
few merchants of Cork, Waterford, and Galway, 
way gain a few pounds, or ſwell the file with bills 

of exchange? Thus might a monſter wiſh for re- 
pPellions, becauſe his native land is enriched with 
buman blood. But has any of theſe merchants 
wiſhed for war, in the criminal hopes of immode- 
rate gain? They have miſled their blow; Ruthag 


# 


pork ana becf,. which now ſupphes the fleet, agrees 


etter with the miniſter's palate. The hungry hawk 
from Ruſſia, has picked the carrion bare, and left 
nothing for the kitc. Hear the words of the phi- 
lanthropiſt, Fenelon, talking of a greedy commer- 
cial nation: © They would delerve to be ſhip- 


_< wrecked, fince they ſeek death in the midft of 


« ſtorms, to ſatisfy the avarice of merchants, and 
to flatter the paſſions of other men.” Ireland will 
deſerve to be ſhipwrecked if ſhe will encounter the 
ſtorms of Union to aſſuage the avarice of the Cork 
or Waterford merchant. An Union is the harbin- 
ger of political death; the loſs of political liberty 
is always followed by the loſs of wealth, credit, 
and induſtry ; and above all, it robs a nation of 
that vigour of mind; and improvement of the un- 
e op which qualify man for commercial en- 
terprize, A nation of ſlaves may be a nation of 
pedlars, but cannot be a nation of merchants. Do 


not imagine, that the ſituation of Cork, or Cove, 


of Waterford, or Paſſage, will, invigorate or en- 
rich the commerce of theſe cities after an Union. 
Both Wales and Scotland can boaſt of good har- 
bours, in good ſituations, and yet there is not a de- 
cent houſe to be ſeen, but the houſe of a revenue 
officer, watching a forlorn coaſt, to prevent the 
ſmuggling of a few miſcrable cottagers. Near the 
great and ſpacious harbour of Milford-haven, is a 
ittle town. I have been in it, and was afloniſhed 
to ſee a kind of a lane, not as big as the ſmalleft 


in Dublin, with only two ſate houſes of two ſtories, . 


(the reſt being all cabins) near a barbour large e- 
nough for a thouſand ſail; and for the conviction of 
Iriſh avarice, this Milford lies in the Iriſh ſca. 


If you doubt the good effects of Liberty, and do 
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not dread the bad effects of thraldom, even as to 


commerce, liſten to the ſagacious Mr. Adams, talk- 


ing of the people of Biſcay, a mountainous, rugged, 
craggy country: © Some vriters, ({ays he,) aſcribe 
their floriſhing commerce to their ſituation; but that 
cannot be; for as this ſituation is no better than that 


of Ferrol or Coruuna, that advantage is more pro- 
perly due to their Liberty.“ In che kingdom of 
fluggiſh, euſlaved, poor, miſerable Spain, is a race of 


brave, bardy men, flouriſhing in commerce, becauſe 
they maintained their liberty againſt Kivgs and 
Prieſts, as he ſays in another place. 

*The people of Ireland, (ſays Mr. M-Kenna,) will 
« then have an undivided ve 0 Les, they will 
have no intereſt to divide. The gentleman has my 


permiſſion, To keep in view the great number of 


* ſmall banks in England and Scotland,” while we 
keep in view the great number of large banks, and 
liberal diſcount. offices, in every part of Ireland. 
Aſter an Union, we might boaſt of the ſky- rocket 
banks of College-green ; but would we then have 
to boaſt of a Latouche's, a Gleadowe's, a Leighton's, 


à Beresſord's, or a Shaw's. I am now almoſt come 


to the goal. Enough for a ſhilling, ſays the Printer. 


But, I cannot conſent to a higher charge, Mr. Prin- 


ter; writings on public ſubjects, ſhould be cheap. 
I did intend to write a ſix-penny pamphlet, but J 
exceeded the limits of my original undertaking. 
However, as the Printer is not avaricious, and is a 


well minded man, he will not grumble at printing one 
or two pages more; and I would not reſt ſatisfied, if 
FE did not examine © Two circumſtances that dil. 
* poſed Mr. M Kenna, to confider favourably the 
e project of an Union with Great Britain; namely, 


* the Commercial pos of 1785; and the 
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Scotland bore to the actual ſtate of Ireland.“ The 


which induces Mr. M' Kenna to diſapprove of the 


fingle reaſon is ſufficiently ſtrong to defeat, the 


| 
| 
.*© a juriſdiction ſuperior to both contracting parties, | 


Scotland after the Union, to enforce the rules, and 


* ſhionable one, ſectarian animoſities, more inve- 
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i great reſemblance, which previous to the Union, 


conſideration of theſe ought, in my mind, to diſpoſe 
him ſtrongly againſt an Union. The only reaſon 


treaty of 1785, ſhould induce him now to reject the 
treaty of Union at the firſt bluſh ; though many 
other reaſons have been diſcovered before now, to 
damn eternally the Commercial Propoſitions. This 


Union ; here it is very a propos. © There was not 


* to enforce the rules, and decide upon the breach 
* and the performance of the agreement.” No- 
thing more true than this; and it is exactly, the caſe 
with the Union. What ſuperior juriſdiction had 


decide upon the breach and' the performance of the 
agreement in the affair of the malt tax, the treaſon 
bill, the peerage bill? The ſame that ſhe now has in 
the caſe of the land tax, inthe preſent income bill, 
(ſee page 28 of this pamphlet,) and the fame will 
Ireland have after an Union, if, (as was the caſe in 
the treaty of 1785, in the words of Mr. M*Kenna,) 
in conſequence of this chaſm, (of no ſuperior jurif- | 
diction,) all the wiſe purpoſes of the ſcheme are ren- — 
dered abortive. Much could be ſaid here, but the 
reader will not require more. The next circumſtance 
is, „Scotland had a popular religion, and a fa- 


« terate than Ireland.” Yes, I underſtand England: 
took advantage of theſe, and united Scotland. 
“ The government was jealous of the people, and; 
< the people of the government.“ Yes, the people of 
Scotland, poſſeſſing ſome ſenſe, and perhaps ſome 
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| ſhare of liberty, ventured to attach a degree 55 re- 
ſponſibility to their governmeut; they did not ſeem 
to reliſh abuſe of power; but the government would 
not be teaſed with ſuch idle jcalouly ; that the people 
might be leſs inquiſitive and more ſutmithve, the 
Engliſh goyernmeat united Scotland. She, too, had 


parliamentary factions, and coadjutors at Weſtmin- 


ſter, who fomented. diſcontents among the moſt 
turbulent people in the world.” O happy change! 
O quantum diſtat cb, &c. O bow different is quiet 
Scotland from turbulen: Scotland! She has now no 


coadjutors at Weſtminſter: not a word is ſaid tbere 


in her favour. What a happy change for the miniſ- 


ter! When the Engliſh petitioned to deſtroy the 


woollen manufacture of Ireland, and the herrivg fiſh- 
ery on the coaſt of Wexford, the miniſter's ſerib- 
lers called any honeſt man of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, one of the coadjutors at Weſtminſter, who 


dared, (if any ſuch honourable, daring man then 


was), to proteſt againſt ſuch pufillauimous, iniquitous 


conduct, ſaying, it would be a diſgrace to Old Eng- 


land to rob Ireland of the gifts of nature. Yes, 


fuch an Engliſhman would have been ſaid to be 


fomenting diſcontents among the turbulent eople 


of Ireland, the moſt turbulent in che world, who did 
not reſpect ſufficiently a miniſter, capable of yelding 


to ſuch infamous petitions. Scotland was once 


awake, but ſhe is now aſleep ; nor is there any fear 
of diſturbing her i in her fleep by any noiſe at Weſt- 
minſter. She is wedded, ſhe is united to Great 
Britain; and ever fince ſhe accepted the offer, ſne 
has not loſt a night's reſt ; ſhe has ſlept comfortably, 
except in the years 171 55 and 1745, when being 
helped to a litile political opium, by ſome military 
doctors, ſhe was once more lulled een, and re- 
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mains ſo to this day; turning even \ day into night; 
and thus her days are days of darkneſs. What glo- 
rious quiet! What happy reſt! Irelaud, you are a buſ- 
tling ſtirring, active, induſtrious nation; go and fol- 
low the example of ſluggiſh, ſleepy Scotland; ſhe 
has been lulled aſleep through the means of her re- 
ligious feuds. Will you keep alive your feuds, that 
you may meet the ſame fate? But two other rea- 
ſons, rendered the Scotch ſupine and indifferent 
about an Union. They had very little indepen- 
dence to ſurrender; and ſecondly, the great ones, 


who generally hae the diſpoſal of nations, were 


needy, and accepted of 20,5401. 175. Id. as the price 
of Scotch independence, diſtributed by the Earl of 
Glaſcow to the following perſons, tranſcribed from 
Mr. Barnes's pamphlet. 


| 4 
To the Earl of Marchmont . - 1104 15 7 
Cromartʒ 5 300 0 0 
de Ormiſtown, Lord Juftice Clerk — 200 d o 
Duke of Montroſe | - - 8 200 © © 
Athol - . — I1Icoo 0 0 
Earl of Balcarras - 5 | 500 0 © 
Dunmore „ „ 200. (4 © 
Lord Anſtruther | - 7 300 © o 
Mr. Stuart, of Caſtle-Stuart — 300% „ 
Lord Elphinſton „„ - 200 0 © - 
Frazer - - - - FEET 
— C-tnock, now Palwarth - „„ $0. © © 
Mr. John Campbell - - - 20% © 
Eart ot Findlater - - - 100 © © 
Sir Kenneth Mackenzie - - ̈·⸗ ieee 
Earl of Glencairne N 55% 00” a» 
Kintone - - - -' 200 © vu 
Forfar — 8 100 © o 
ohn Muir, Provoſt of Aire OR ey” 100 g o 
| rd Forbes '- „ 10-40 
Earl of Sea field, Chancellor - Ny 490 © o 
Marquis of Tweedale - — 1000 o o 
O © 


Duke of Roxborough 5 50g 
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Lord Ellibanks "I : - 59 


O 
Bam - . 8 7 2 
Major Cunningham, of Echet - 100 O 
The Meſſenger that brought down the Paid 8 
Sir William Sharp — 388 8 
Patrick Coultrain, Provoſt of Wigtown . 80 
Mr. Alexander Wedderburn - 75 o 
The Commiſtioners for . 3282 daily : 
Allowance - * K 
20,540 17 7 


In the above liſt, which Counſellor Barnes ſays 
was taken from Lockart, we ſee Mr. Bamf receiving 


the mighty ſum of 111. 2s. perhaps it was a great 
matter to a Scotchman a century back; the 
Scotch nation had loſt, about that time, the ſum of 
400, oO l. which was a great loſs to that very diſ- 


tracted nation; but we are not in ſuch want of mo- 
ney, and we have plenty of paper. To be ſerious, 


we Iriſhmen, are not very venal; and there was 


a time, when a ſmall ſum might have had a greater 
effect than a large one now, yet no body ever 


dared to offer a bribe. 
About fifty years ago, when Ireland was a pro- 
vince, an Uuion was ſpoken of, and yet the people 


cried out againſt it, and it was given up. Will they 


liſten to any treaty now, after having gained by great 
firmneſs and courage, a Free Trade, and the acknow- 


ledgement of the Independence of Ireland? If they 


do, I muſt ſubmit to their wall with ſorrow and re- 


gret. 


any defence in favour of the Orangemen. 1 can- 
not avoid . with Mr. M*Kenna, as to the DE 
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I have declined defending the Dublin Journal, 
againſt Mr. M*Kenna's charge of improuidence and 
great indecorum; I muſt now decline entering into 
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effeAs which muſt inevitably reſult from a continu- 0 
ance of the orange ſyſtem. © The proteſtant mecha- 
nic, who has ſtudied manners in an Orange lodge, 
and has there been taught his meaſure of forbear- 
ance, will be ſpoiled with regard to his own duties, 
and he will equally ſpoil his neighbour, a man of 
more fecling than reflection, whom he teaſes and 
bullies, and drives into ſeditious turbulence or ener- 
vated deſpendency. Little minds are prone enough. 
to aſſume authority, where they can, and to practice N 
an overbearing inſolence of demeanour.” | 
I ſhall now conclude, with a few words to Proteſ- | 
tants and Catholics. . | | 
10 PROTESTANTS. _ 2 
I ſhould not have faid that J am a Catholic, but to 
ſhew you that I am well diſpoſed to my Proteſtant 
brethern; I am a Catholic, but no bigot ; a bigot is 
an enemy to man, and cannot be a friend to God; 
love your neightour as yourſelf, ſhall ever be my 
maxim. I never ſhall conſider a man's religion as a. 
bar to my friendſhip; and Iam as little dilpoſed to. 
quarrel with any fellow- creature about his religion, 
as I am about the colour of his coat. In the words 
of the liberal Queen Dido: Tros Tyriufue mihi 
nullo diſcrimine agetur.” The Proteſtant and Catholic. 
are all the ſame to me in religious matters; man has 
to ſettle with his God alone; how preſumptuous for 
another to interfere, who has his own account to 
ſettle with the Creator! It would be ludicrous to ſee 
a buſy-body ſtep in uninvited between a great lord 
and his taylor, to ſettle the taylor's bill ; to attempt, 
uninvned, to regulate for man with his Maker, is 
criminal, is profane; bigotry is not the principle of 
any fect; it is common to all; and bigotry goes hand 
in haud with perſecution. As a ſect enjoys frees: 
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dom, it becomes liberal; the poor Catholie began to 
think better of his Proteſtant brother, when he felt 
his chains become lighter ; and I am convinced, in 


my ſoul, that were his chains knocked off, he would 


embrace his deliverer, let him be a Proteſtant, a 


Jew, or Heathen. My feelings and my thoughts 


would carry me too far on this ſubje& for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe; but' before I conclude I muſt tell you, 


there is nothing to fear from the religion of the Ca- 


tholic; the Pope is now ſupported by Proteſtant 
princes, and they ail regret his baniſnment from 
Rome; perhaps he receives a ſubſidy from the Eng- 
liſh miniſter at this moment. The Catholics in ge- 
neral have abandoned the weak dociriue of exclu- 
five ſalvation. Let not Dr. Duignan, or any proctor, 
or even a biſhop, frighten you with this hobgoblin. 
It was not the Catholic religion the. people of Scot- 
land profeſſed, and they were perſccuted and kept 
in bondage, not by Catholics but by Proteſtants, 

who ſold their liberties afterwards. 

TO THE CATHOLICS. 

I ſhall not talk of paſt grivances; I am not a friend 
to melancholy; if a few exceſſes have been com- 


mitted, it was the natural couſequence of an unna- 


turahrebellion; but do not be che dupes of party in 
every ſtage of polities; you were ſlandered by the 
party, who now perhaps find an intereit in your 
fullen nutrality ; you are frigbtened with Orange- 
men, belicve me the ſyſtem was expiring when the 


Union was firſt mentioned; it could not, it cannot 


laſt long; government would not be mad enough to 
allow ſuch an armed body in the ſtate; outrages 


cannot long ſurvive military law; is it this bugbear 


that will frighten you into a ſurrender of your inde- 
pendence? You have been told by a gentleman, 


49 
hich in office, who j is ſuppoſed to have written in 
favour of an Union, that Proteſtant aſcendancy, the 
parent of orangeſhip, is not approved of by many 
Protelianis in this country. © Many Proteſtants in 
England diſapprove of it, (ſays he), and perhaps the 
future miniſters of Great Britain may think it unjuſt, 
that a great majority of a nation, ſhould be deprived. 
of the principles of freemen, on account of their 
religion.” By this, I underſtand, that the honeſt, unbi- 
aſſed part of both nations, do not thiuk a monopoly 


of rights can conſtitute real freedom; no; freedom 
cannot be where 


A fatious d agree, 
To call it freedom, if themſelves are free. 


What i is moſt frightful i in the orange 17 iv is, that the 
lower order of Proteſtants thought themſelves free to 
commit atrocities, under the protection of the 
orange medal; but the moſt juſt and moſt illuſtrious 
Cornwallis has proved to the world, that he will not 
cor nive at injuſtice in an orangeman, even of the 
Higheſt order. Mauy have entered the orange lodges 
with honourable views of loyalty ; and is it becauſe 
under the maſk of loyalty, ſome ruffians have com- 
mitted outrages on innocent Catholics, that you will 
conſent to daſh away the cup of freedom for ever 
from your lips? Do not imuate the enraged Samp- 
ſon, who pulled down the building on himſelf, that 
he might cruſh his enemies: You have now a glo- 
rious opportunity of fhewing. yourſelves heroes; I 
mean to ſhew yourſelves Chriſtian heroes, in the 
Ipirit of forgivene's; for by coming forward, and 


; _ ſupporting the Iriſh conſtitution, you will bind your 


” Proteſtan, brother in eternal obligations, and in peals 
: | 'D 
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of gratitude he will power on you the bleſſings of 
freedom. OD 75 
I may be an object of cenſure with ſome, and a 
ſubject of calumny with others; in order to avoid 
both, as much as poſſible, I will ſay a few words of 
_ myſelf. TI never belonged to any political party; I 
Was not even a member of any ſociety in Dublin, 
or ellewhere; 1 never was even a member of any 
club. I attended one night, before its formation, a 
ſociety for the advancement of literature; but diſ- 
covered, at the ouſet, ſuch bickering, ſuch jealouſy, 
berwcen a few members, ſuch caballing to become 
chairman, that | began io think that ſocieties in ge- 
neral, and moſt particularly on politics, muſt be 
nurſeries for pride, folly, and ambition. I never 
was an United Iriſhman, nor an Orangeman, nor 
couid | be perſuaded that either were of ſuch mag- 
nitude, until after the rebellion broke out. Political 
leaders, periiaps of honeſt, honourable minds, ſhould 
be aware of the horrors atttending a revolution; 
and alſo, that combinations againſt the ſtate, to re- 
dreſs grievances, real or imaginary, are e 
diſcovered, aud then contribute to encreaſe thoſe 
grievances, by throwing more power into the hands 
of the executive. Unhappy Ireland ! your execu- 
tive is in the handsof the pacificator of India, elſe 
what havoc, what carnage might there have been of 
many of even your innocent and brave children 
after the defeat of the rebels. The governor was 
wiſe as he was humane ; he well knew the force of 
an obſervation made by that great preacher on cha- 
rity, from whoſe mouth words flow like'honey ; he 
lately ſaid, at Peter's-church, © Fhat one rebel un- 
juſtly killed, was the ſource of more animoſity, than 
one thouſand falling under the ax of the law.” The 
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| ſame divine preacher, © recommended merey to the 
vic orious, and not to delight in the ſavage luxury of 
bloc d tor blood, and crime for crime.” 

| I now conclude, irh aſſuring every individual 
and party in the ſlate, that if [ have given any of- 
fei ce, it uwuſt be unintenuionally, and that J love all 
my icllow-crcatures indiſcriminately. When talking 
to ſome, have been conlidered an ariſtocrat ; by 
others a democrat ;. becauſe-I wiſhed to be guided | 
jmpartially by reaſon. 
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Page 19, line 9, after the e gain, add, I have 
alſo calculated for you the quality. 
Page 31, note, for cades read cædes; 2 — for ie | 

read opes. 


